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1.1 Introduction 


Education is one of the most important and potent means which 
plays a dynamic role in the development of any community urban, rural, Tribal. 
The role of education as an investment in human resources has been 
increasingly recognised, both in the developed and developing countries. 

Article 46 of the Indian Constitution states “The state shall 
promote, with special care, the education and economic interest of the weaker 
section of the people, particularly of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
and shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of social exploitation". 

To fulfill the Constitutional Directives in the field of education 
for the deprived communities, efforts have been made by the Central as well 
as State Governments to improve their educational policies and programmes by 
extending special and additional facilities to them. Presently these communities 
seem to be standing on the cross road. On one side they are exposed to the 
modern culture and scientific advancement and on the other side they are not 
willing to be deprived and need not be from their traditional culture. Here 
education, in its broader sense, may be utilised to unfold their mental 
complexities. This can be attained if they are exposed right from their early 
childhood to higher stage of education so that there are continuous efforts for 
their personality development in the right direction. 

Education is the most important agent for the development of 
the tribal people. Through education rapid social change is possible. Education 
equips these disadvantaged groups with knowledge and skills to diversify their 
occupational opportunities and social mobility. Education also enhances their 
efforts to attain a better quality of life. Herskovit (1952) rightly says, ‘Education 
is to be thought of that part of the enculturative experience that, through the 
learning process, equips an individual to take his place as an adult member of 
his society. 
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Education acts as a liberator since it empowers the tribal people 
to resist exploitation and oppression. It is the most important reason why 
education has been one of the prime concerns of the government with respect 
to the tribal population of the country. 

Tribal children do not have a congenial environment for 
education of children at home. Dedicated social workers like Thakkar Bapa 
devised a system of Ashram schools which provide functional and liberal 
education to tribals alongwith free boarding and lodging facilities. The entire 
concept is based on the ancient tradition of Gurukula in which there was a 
closer interaction between the teacher and the students. 

The most important sector of education which requires special 
handling and a tribal touch is primary education. The Dhebar Commission 
(1962) has aptly held that this sector is bogged down by the triple problems of 
absenteeism, stagnation and wastage. At the beginning of the school session, a 
large number of children are admitted but the number drops down by more 
than 50 percent by the class is half way through the course. Besides this, 
attendance is irregular. The main reason for this is the lack of realization of 
the importance of education on the part of the parents. At the beginning of 
the school session, teachers carry on the enrolment drive which boosts up 
admission. Later on, the parents are not keen to send the children to school 
the pretext being that they need their services at home. Little children who do 
not have right type of educational environment at home take advantage of 
their parents’ apathy for the school and spend their time in play or in 
merry-making in the forest. While parents think that children are at school, 
teachers think that the children are busy grazing cattle or looking after their 
younger siblings. To overcome this difficulty the philosophy of Ashram school 
emerged and is being implemented. 

The main reasons for the low level of education and disinterest 
of tribal students are poor socio-economic environment, lack of study 
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atmosphere at home, irregular attendance, eduation in the medium other than 
the mother tongue lack of ambition, heavy curricula, irregular payment of 
government scholarship, a weak foundation and inability to afford the bare 
necessities of education. 

There is a vast difference of awareness among the tribal and 
non- tribal children. Non-tribal children get themselves familiarised with some 
of the new ideas and concepts in their day to day life at home, whereas tribal 
children have no such advantage. An alien environment and medium of 
instruction, and the burden of a heavy course demands extra-ordinary labour 
and intelligence. The Ashram school provides facility of residential school at 
primary stage so that homely and congenial atmosphere to tribal boys and girls 
can be provided at Ashram school. These Ashram schools have been proved 
very useful. The main aim of the Ashram schools is to solve effectively the 
problem of education of the scheduled tribes by providing to them residential 
facilities for intensive basic training under the supervision and guidance of 
teachers imbued with the spirit of service and of community life. It is expected 
that after this training, the children will take to agriculture or other vocational 
profession in the village and new leaders may emerge from this educated group. 
Those who will achieve higher grades will more on professions. 

It is revealed that there is rampant absenteeism, stagnation and 
drop-out among the tribal children. These problems are largely due to their 
ultimate constraints, poor economic conditions, ingrained apathy towards 
education and lack of proper incentives to the children to make education 
attractive. Education is the most important means which plays a dominant role 
in bringing about a change among various human groups. Tribal development 
should be a concept with a goal to achieve. Education is must for enabling 
them to understand the new context. These children come to age to assume 
leadership. Thus special education programmes aim at giving them an 
understanding of new social economic and administrative processess which are 




essential if they have to stand on their own legs and talk in terms of equality 
with member of the advanced communities. 

Educational gaps in various communities in a country arise 
owing to differences in the provision of educational facilities, socio-economic 
status of parents and lack of motivation for education. The overall effects of 
these factors are inter-related. The inequalies of educational rewards acts as a 
negative feedback on the educational attainments of learners. 

In the state of Madhya Pradesh approximately one-fourth of the 
population is tribal, residing in the far-off places. Some of them are living in 
total isolation, unaware of the modern developments. For fulfilling the promises 
of extending equality in the field of education, some very special efforts are 
required. Though the government is giving facilities like scholarships, free 
textbooks, uniforms and mid-day meals to the children, still the wastage and 
stagnation among these groups are on the higher side. Hence it is necessary to 
sustain the interest of children and their parents in school education inspite of 
many adversities which the people face. Considering the complexcities of these 
situations the Government has opened Ashram Schools in the tribal areas with 
the objectives given in the next section. 

1.2 Objectives of Opening Ashram Schools in Madhya Pradesh 

Education, as reflected in the levels of literacy, is an area in 
which the scheduled tribes are undoubtedly much behind from the rest of the 
population of Madhya Pradesh. For general population, literacy rate is 57.74% 
in which males are 76.77% and females are 36.23% but for scheduled tribe 
literacy rate comes to 21.54%. For males it is 32.16% and for females it is very 
low to the extent of 10.73%, according to Census of 1991. It has been rightly 
stated that isolation of the tribal community has limited their world view 
severely and in dealing with the present day administrative system like law 
courts, police, revenue, forest, money lending and trading. They find themselves 
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incapacitated. Education is, therefore, an input not for economic development 
but also inner strength of the tribal communities so that they can meet the new 
challenge on terms of some degree of equality. Keeping in view the importance 
of education for tribal communities, the Report of the Working Group on Tribal 
Development During Third Plan 1978-83 mentions in para 5.10 that is the 
general norms for minimum needs programme may be relaxed for the tribal 
areas keeping in view the sparseness of population and difficult terrain. There 
should be 100 percent coverage of children in the age group of 6- 14. There 
should be an inbuilt provision for higher non-teacher costs. Establishment of 
Ashram Schools in sparsely population areas, provision of hostels, adequate 
scholarships and stipends and mid-day meals in the educational programmes aim 
at making the coverage real. 

Keeping in view the sparseness of tribal population, 
inaccessibility and natural barriers, the objectives of opening Ashram School are 
as under:- 

1. To provide facilities of residential schools at primary 
stage in sparsely located population area so that the 
target of 100 percent coverage of children in the age 
group 6-14 may be achieved. 

2. To provide homely and congenial atmosphere to tribal 
boys and girls and to encourage them to enrol 
themselves in the Ashram Schools. 

3. To impart general education to the students. 

4. To encourage tribal traditions like folk songs and dances 
so that the schools are not mere learning places but 
also centres for cultural activities. 

5. To reduce the drop-out rate and to improve the 
retention capacity of the school. 
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6. To wean the children away from an environment which 
is generally not conducive for the development of their 
personality and outlook. 

7. To impart socially useful crafts alongwith general 
education. 

8. To provide closer interaction between the teachers and 
the taught through the increased individual attention. 

Though these Ashram Schools were opened for fulfilling the 
needs of tribal students, yet after three decades the situation has changed 
considerbly. In view of the above facts it seems necessary to evaluate the 
functioning and justification of these schools in the present context of National 
Policy on Education (1986, 3992) 

The retardation in education among tribal people is due to 
apathetic and indifferent attitude and lack of motivation for education system 
is different and not adjusted to their socio-economic and cultural needs. 
Secondly, the tribals have certain prejudices and suspicions towards the sincerity 
of non-tribals. 

The educational philosophy of the concept ‘Ashram’ is based on 
spiritualism, discipline and yoga. The traditional Indian Gurukulas according to 
Hindu traditions and the Gandhian philosophy of basic education, are the 
features in which the teachers and the students live together and have close 
interaction with peers and teachers. This type of closeness contributes towards 
the student’s personality and alround development. 

Under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, ‘Thakkar Bapa 
initiated educational activities for the tribal population in Western India which 
are now the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra, these activities were under the 
names of Ashram Schools. Thakkar Bapa started Ashram schools for spreading 
education among the Adivasi people of Bihar. As the Bihar experiment was 
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successful, Thakar Bapa started similar schools in Panchamahal District of 
Gujarat in 1922. 

The Indian Constitution envisaged special provision in the post¬ 
independence period for the promotion of education of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes and this is a special responsibility of the Central and State 
governments (Article 46) Accordingly, a number of programmes have been 
initiated in education for these groups, both at the school and college levels. 
Special provision in education consists of fee concessions, stipends, provision of 
ancillary services, hostel facilities in schools, pre-matric and post-matric 
scholarship scheme, reservation of seats and relaxation in eligibility criteria for 
admission. 

The Government of India, through its agencies of tribal 
development, pioneered the establishment of a number of Ashram Schools 
throughout the tribal areas of the country. In 1960-61, there were 189 Ashram 
Schools in the country enrolling about 11,000 students. In 1970-71 the number 
of institutions was increased by 7-8 fold and the students enrolled in them were 
4 to 5 fold (958 schools and 53,056 students). In the year 1986-87, the number 
of Ashram Schools was increased to 1609, enrolling about 83,049 students. The 
State also took steps to promote special care of the tribal population. The 
educational interest of weaker sections and in particular of the scheduled tribes 
was the concern of the people. 

13 Statement of the Problem 

Although the educational facilities have been extended to almost 
all the inhabitants of tribal community falling under the school going age group, 
they are still not able to utilise these facilities optimamly, mainly due to their 
social and economic backwardness. The present quantum of incentives provided 
to these communities for uplifting their participation and retention in the 
schools appears to be inadequate. 
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Ashram schools are also not an exception to these facts, 
whatever might have been the reasons social change, change in political scenerio 
the contact of the tribal population with the modern world and changes taking 
place in the modern world with the advances in the science and technology 
with which the tribals are not able to keep pace. These factors can be visualised 
as some of the causative factor for their poor educational development. But 
only a proper investigation into the problem can provide a valid answer. Thus 
the present project was undertaken under the title. 

"AN EVALUATION OF ASHRAM SCHOOLS IN MADHYA 

PRADESH" 

1.4 Objectives of the Project . 

The objectives of conducting the study were to : 

1. study the basic philosophy as is being practised in 
Ashram Schools, 

2. study the present status and functions of Ashram 
Schools in the tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh, 

3. study the eduational climate of the Ashram Schools, 

4. study the social climate of the Ashram Schools, and 

5. suggest the strategies for the effective function of these 
schools. 


1.5 Research Questions 

The following research question will be addressed: 

1. Do the present status and functioning of Ashram 
Schools fulfill the needs of tribal pupils as was 
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envisaged at the time of their establishment? 

2. Is the present philosophy of these schools in tune with 
the NPE 1986 and POA 1992 ? 

3. What are the expectations from these schools in the 
changing social and economic context of the country? 
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2.1 Introduction 


Madhya Pradesh is geographically one of the biggest States of 
India. The state is divided into 54 educational districts. There are 45 revenue 
districts and thirteen revenue divisions which are also the educational divisions. 
The administration of education is decentralised upto block level. At present 
there are 459 blocks in the state. The state population, according to 1991 census, 
is 6,61,35,862 out of which 3,19,03,814 are females and 3,42,32,048 are males. 
This state is tribal predominant state where the population percentage of the 
tribal is 23%. The scheduled caste population is 14%. The literacy is 43.45% 
out of which female literacy is 28.39% and the male literacy is 57.43%. The 
literacy rate among the tribals is 21.45% but that of female is very poor. In 
Sidhi district, literacy among the tribal females is only 0.58% thus the task of 
expansion of education in the tribal areas is too much. 

The total number of primary schools in the state is 73,748 and 
the number of Ashram schools is 906. Number of upper primary schools is 
16,268. Number of high schools and higher secondary schools is 5021. Enrolment 
at elementary level is 79.33 lakh. The number of teachers in elementary 
education is 1,81,420 and the student teacher ratio is 42:1. 

In this state 34113 primary schools have their own school 
buildings and 5159 primary schools are without buildings. Under the ‘Operation 
Black Board’ scheme almost all the primary schools have been provided with 
two teachers. Work of construction of school buildings and additional rooms in 
the present buildings is in progress. 

In the state, the school education is the responsibility of two 
Govt. Departments. In tribal areas the Tribal Welfare Department looks after 
the educational activities. The number of schools run by this department is : 

a) Primary schools 15470 

b) Upper Primary schools 3319 
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c) 

High schools 

419 Boys 



13 Girls 

d) 

Higher secondary schools 

299 Boys 



71 Girls 


In the 17 districts of the state (out of 45) the Tribal Welfare 
Department implements the school education activities. The training and 
‘Navachar’ activities are implemented jointly by the Education Department and 
Tribal Welfare Department. 

In addition to the commissioner Tribal Development, the 
administration of the educational activities is looked after by the additional 
commissioner at the state level and at the divisional level and district level it 
is being looked after by the joint Director/Deputy Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioner respectively and at Block level by the Block Educational Officer 
of Tribal Welfare Department. 

2.2 Socio-Cultural Profile of Ttibal People 

The tribal population in the State accounts for 23 percent of 
the state’s total population. It is almost one fourth of the total tribal population 
of the country. The various tribes living in the state have been categorised into 
46 groups according to the Scheduled Tribes order appended to the Constitution 
of India. The population size of these groups varies considerably. On the one 
hand there are groups like Gonds and Bhils who, have populations exceeding 

53 lakhs and 25 lakhs; respectively while groups like Andh, Birhor and Kolam 

1 

have population of less than 1000. These tribes are culturally and socially 
distinct from each other. 

Looking to their distinctive social and cultural characteristics the 
tribal areas of the state could be divided into five tribal Zones. They are as 
under; 
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Western Zone comprising Jhabua, Khargone, Khandawa, Ratlam 
and Dhar: Bhils and Bhilalas are the main tribes of the region. Percentage of 
literacy among them was less than 5% as per 1971 Census. As compared to 
the Bhils, Bhilalas are more acculturated but the main cause of their educational 
backwardness is probably their indulgence in crime. The Bhil-Bhilala villages 
are scattered, divided into several hamlets and each hamlet has only a small 
number of households; this is because of their preference to construct their 
house near their fields. Therefore, many a times the village primary school 
serves only a part of the village. The dialects spoken by the Bhils is Bhili which 
has a fair influences of Gujrati, Rajasthani, Malvi, Nimadi and Khandeshi 
lang uages of the adjoining areas. The Bhilala speak Rathvi or Bhilali and Bareli. 
They also understand Hindi. 

The Central Tribal Zone comprises Mandla, Chhindwara, Seoni 
and Balaghat district. The prominent tribal groups of the area Gonds, Korkus, 
Kols and Baigas.. Unlike Bhils and Bhilalas Gond and Korku villages are 
relatively compact. 

Whereas Gonds are fairly acculturated, and are mostly good 
cultivators, Baigas are primitive and mostly dependent on forests for their 
livelihood. The Kols are mostly landless and work in the fields, coal mines and 
other places as labourers. 

Gonds are educationally on a better footing, percentage of 
literacy as per 1981 census being 12.46% among them, as compared to 5.40% 
for Kols and 3.62% for Baigas. The Gonds speak the Chhatisgarhi-lingua franca 
of the region. They have almost forgotten their own dialect Gondi. They 
understand Hindi the Baigas however, speak Baigani. However, Baigas of 
interior tribal areas understand only a little of Hindi. 

The North Eastern Zone comprises Surguja, Raigarh, Bilaspur 
and Sidhi. Main tribes are Oraons, Kols, and Pahadi Korwas. The Oraons speak 
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Kudukh but understand Hindi. Pahadi Korwas and other tribes speak Sadadi 
and Surgujiha dialects. 


The Oraons can be said to be educationally slightly better 
because of the impact of Christian missionaries and a good number of Oraony 
families are second generation learners. Percentage of literacy among them is 
22.61%. They are agriculturalists and many of their children are in Government 
and other services. 

Pahadi Korwa is a primitive tribe living on the hills (Pat area) 

: they follow a primitive way of cultivation and are mostly engaged in keeping 
and rearing cattle. Their dependence on forests is also considerable. Percentage 
of literacy amongst Pahadi Korwas is 2.82%. 

Southern Tribal Zone comprises the districts of Bastar, and 
Southern parts of Raipur, Durg and Rajnandgaon, Marias, Murias, Halbas, 
Dorlas and Kamars are the prominent tribal groups of the area. In Rajnandgaon, 
besides Halbas, Baigas, a primitive tribe also lives. The Baigas of Bodla pocket 
of the district as well as those of other adjoining districts. Lead a life which is 
more or less primitive. 

The North-Western Tribal Zone comprising Morena, Shivpuri 
and Guna districts has predominance of Seharia population. Seharias are a poor 
tribe. They mostly work in stone quarries and are labourers. They are mostly 
landless and they prepare and sell baskets made out of Sirali-sticks of a wild 
bush. North Western Zone is a dacoit infested area and the dacoits often use 
them for carrying their luggage for cooking and other services. When they work 
for the dacoits they are used and exploited by the police for gathering 
information and at the same time are victimised by the dacoits if they refuse 
to work for them. Literacy level amongst Seharias is again low and is only 
2.74%. Seharias speak the local language, a mix of Hindi and Bundelkhandi. 
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23 DEVELOPMENT OF TRIBAL POPULATION 


Special provisions have been made in the Constitution of India 
for protection and development of Scheduled Tribes. Under the Constitution, 
there is a provision that in the State having concentration of scheduled tribe 
population Tribes Advisory Council (TAC) shall be constituted and issues and 
policies which affect the interests of scheduled tribes shall be first, referred to 
the TAC before any decision on such issues is taken. Following this in Madhya 
Pradesh, there is a TAC with the Chief Minister as its Chairman. Policy issues 
with respect to Tribal Education have also to be first referred to the TAC. 
Decisions can be implemented only with the concurrence of the TAC. 

2.4 MANAGEMENT OF TRIBAL EDUCATION 

Most of the schools in predominantly tribal blocks are run by 
the Tribal Welfare Deptt. In the remaining areas, they are under the control of 
School Education Department. Academic inspections, holding of examinations 
and taking decisions on policy matters is the responsibility of the School 
Education Department in respect of all the schools. 

2.5 SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF TRIBAL EDUCATION 

Scheduled tribes are particularly disadvantaged with regard to 
education. In addition to the economic factor which is common to the STS and 
non-STS, there are several problems related to access in primary schools in tribal 
areas. Some of these are: 

1. Difficult terrain 

2, Sparsely populated habitations 

3. High drop-out rate, especially among the girls due to various reasons. 

4, Unattractive school environment and teaching learning process. 
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5. School hours, vacations and holidays not in accordance with local needs. 

6. Teacher absenteeism and low motivation. 

7. Low enrolment, stagnation and wastage at elementary school level. 

These problems require special strategies. The state government 
is following some strategies as a part of its programme to promote education 
in tribal areas. The results are a mixed bag. As part of the planning activities 
under DPEP, some of the steps that have been taken are: 

• Some of the existing strategies have been evaluated and 
suitable modification have been made. 

• Based on survey and evaluation some criteria have been 
changed (e.g.for identifying sites for schools/locations of 
Ashram School and location of new school buildings 
etc.) 

• Generic as well as local specific strategies have been 
evolved to meet the problems. District plans of the 
seven predominantly tribal districts under DPEP in MP 
contain detailed strategies to tackle the problems of ST 
children. 

• Training programmes for the teachers in tribal areas are 
being revamped to reflect the unique needs of these 
areas. 

2.6 STRATEGIES TO PROMOTE TRIBAL EDUCATION 

2.6.1 Providing Access. Primary Schools: Tribal areas generally have sparsely 
populated habitations, inaccessible during the monsoons and the terrain in also 
difficult to negotiate. It is, therefore, necessary to relax state criteria for opening 
Primary Schools in such areas. Presently in tribal areas, primary schools are 
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being opened in villages with population between 200-250. (In non- tribal areas 
primary schools are opened in villages with population between 250 and 300). 
Henceforth the criteria of minimum 200 population will also be further relaxed 
especially in the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) districts, 
wherever necessary provided the resources permit. 

Alternative School Centres. Where the population of a place 
does not permit the opening of a formal school, the only alternative so far has 
been opening of a NFE centre. Under the DPEP, a new concept of an 
Alternative School (AS) has been developed which is suitable for habitations 
with population below the threshold for formal schools. AS centres can be 
opened where even 20 students are available, and in places with population as 
low as 100-125, it is expected that AS centres alongwith an Open School will 
make a major dent in the problem of access in tribal areas. 

Ashrams. In sparsely populated and geographically isolated 
habitations Ashram Schools have been traditionally opened by the Tribal 
Welfare Department. The scheme of Ashram Schools is being implemented for 
children in tribal areas since the inception of the First Five Year Plan. Under 
this scheme, a hostel is attached to the primary school and a Superintendent 
supervises the activities of the Ashram. 

The Ashram Schools students give far better results as 
compared to the ordinary primary schools in tribal areas. The District Plans 
reflect the need for Ashram Schools. However, resources available under the 
DPEP are inadequate to meet the basic access demands of these districts; and 
as such access strategies have been confined to relatively cost effective 
interventions like explain meaning/Primary Schools or AS explain in view of the 
demand thrown up in District Plans; and the study outcomes, it is intended to 
try out a cheap, low cost Ashram Shala as an innovation under DPEP. 

2.6 2 Incentives. The State Govt, through School Education and Tribal Welfare 
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Departments are giving the following incentives to tribal students at the primary 
level: 

1. Free text-books to ST/SC students of classes I to V . A set of nationalized 
textbooks to ST, SC students of classess I and II is given by Tribal Welfare 
Deptt. and books from Classes III to V are given from the School Education 
budget. 

To avoid duplication of efforts in the distribution of books by 
both the Departments, it has been decided that books of classes I to V shall 
be distributed by the Tribal Welfare Department in all the schools in the Tribal 
Development. Blocks and in the remaining Blocks, books in all the schools shall 
be distributed through the functionaries of School Education Department. 

2. Free uniforms to ST girl students. This scheme is exclusively funded from 
the budget of School Education Department. Two pairs of uniforms are given 
under the scheme. 

3. Scholarship to ST girls of classes III to V . Scholarship to ST girls of 
classes III to V are given from the budget of State Plan under Tribal Welfare 
Department. 

These incentives will be continued with Tribal Welfare 
Department (TWD) budget support. 

2.63 Medium of Instruction . Government policy requires that textbooks for 
primary classes shall be in Hindi language throughout the State. In tribal areas, 
however, in the initial stages of learning in classes I to III, it has been decided 
to train teachers in the local dialect. This will be a part of their in-service 
training programmes. For this, supplementary training modules in the local 
dialect will be introduced in the concerned DIETfc. The teachers shall make use 
of folk tales, folk songs, riddles and local games for making the teaching 
learning process interesting. 
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2.6.4 Supplementary Teaching-Learning Material. Supplementary materials that 
help relate the educational content to local environment will be developed. This 
will evoke the interest of the learning group and improve learning achievment. 
These materials will be part of the local specific teaching - learning packages 
being developed in each district/region. 

2.6.5 Teacher lYaining. The DIETfc shall identify the special needs of the tribal 
areas and develop local specific training material as part of their teachers’ need 
assessment programme. A separate department of tribal education is being 
established in the SCERT. The SCERT’s tribal faculty will be responsible for 
assessing training needs of teachers posted in the tribal areas for adapting 
training modules for the tribal area teachers and for developing supplementery 
materials. 

Four Reorientation Training Centres, working under the Tribal 
Welfare Department, will assist the SCERT and DIETS. These are located at 
the following places: 

1. Sijhora (District Mandla) 

2. Bastar (District Bastar) 

3. Barwani (District Khargone) 

4. Jashpurnagar (District Raigarh) 


2.6.6 Strengthening Institutional Capacity of Ashram Schools. For better focus 
on the special educational needs of the learners and teachers of tribal areas, 
institutional resources will be strengthened. 

Since the inception of the development project for the tribals, 
the state government have taken steps to start new Ashram Schools with a 
view to admitting almost all the school going childem of the tribal population. 
With a view to provide to all the school age childern the Ashram Schools were 
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started in the State of Madhya Pradesh. The basic objective of opening Ashram 
Schools was to promote education among the scheduled tribe and admit girls 
in remote tribal areas. Education is imparted free of cost to children from class 
I to V. Residential accomodation and services of contingency paid employees 
like cook, waterman, and they are also provided free to the inmates. Besides, 
each student is given a stipend which for boys is Rs. 150/- and for girls Rs.160/- 
per month. In the first phase about 216 Ashram Schools were opened upto 
1980 and about 10.98 lakhs children from classes I to V of 6-11 age group 
attended primary classes. In the VII Five Year Plan, provision was made to 
open more Ashram School to reduce the rate of absenteeism, wastage and 
stagnation. About 107 Ashram Schools were opened during the five year plan 
and Rs. 752.50 lakhs were spent for the universalisation of elementary education 
in the tribal areas. At present Madhya Pradesh government have 906 Ashram 
Schools in 40 districts. 

Ashram Schools with residential facilities motivated the tribal 
children for receiving education and created an urge among them to improve 
their social status. The establishment of Ashram School was envisaged as a 
direct intervention to tackle the socio-economic and geographic inequalities of 
the tribal population, particularly sparsely populated areas by providing 
educational opportunities. The concept of Ashram Schools originated from the 
objective of providing an atmosphere in which the inmates are offered full 
opportunities to develop their personality and an out- look marked with a high 
sense of responsibility towards their own community. 

■ The main objectives of Ashram Schools, as envisaged by the 
various Committees and Commissions, are: to impart general formal education; 
to encourage tribal traditions like folk songs and dances so that the schools are 
not merely learning places but also centres of cultural activities; to reduce the 
drop-out rate and to improve the retension capacity of the school; to wean the 
children away from an atmosphere which is generally not conducive for the 
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development of their personality and outlook and to impart learning of socially 
useful crafts along with general education; and to provide close interaction 
between the teacher and the taught through increased individual attention. 

Moreover Ashram Schools are expected to reduce the incidence 
of absenteeism, wastage and stagnation and improve the standard of primary 
education. Above all, the very concept of Ashram Schools highlights the 
constitutional obligations and social needs to bring the Scheduled Tribe in the 
main stream of education, socio- cultural and economic life of the nation. 

(i) Ashram Schools are generally opened for girls, children of primitive tribes 
and places where primary schools are not viable. 

In tribal areas, there are a large number of villages and hamlets 
which are sparsely populated; in such villages Primary Schools are not viable. 
Similarly, there are many villages interspersed with geographical barriers, like 
thick forests, rivers and rivulets and hillocks. It is not possible for small children 
to cross such barriers for attending the school. 

(ii) In such cases, three alternatives are available: 

(a) Opening a branch school 

(b) Organise a Non-formal Education (NFE) centre 

(c) Open an Ashram School in a centrally located village 
with comparatively larger population so that children of 
that particular village can attend the school as 

« day-scholars and children of other far-off villages/ 

hamlets and adjoining sparsely populated villages can be 
admitted in the Ashram School as resident scholars. 

(iii) The comparison of the above three alternatives brings the following 
considerations to the focus. 

(a) The Opening of a branch school would mean withdrawal 
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of a teacher from an existing school. This, in turn, 
would lead to the disturbance in the working of main 
school, whenever a teacher of the concerned school is 
absent or engaged in the Branch Ashram School. 

Provision of accommodation and other minimum 
infrastructural facilities in these schools would be an 
additional problem. In the absence of any one of these 
inputs, there is every possibility of further lowering of 
enrolment and retention of children in such schools. 

(b) In the NFE centers, there is a problem of the suitability 
of timings for different student groups; besides other 
known short-comings of the scheme. 

(c) Ashram school appears to be a more suitable 
alternative. A special advantage of this is that the school 
partly caters to the needs of the local village and 
children of many nearby isolated-sparsely populated 
habitations in addition to the children admitted in the 
Ashram School. Thus, in real terms, an Ashram School 
benefits many more students than an ordinary Primary 
School. 

2.7 Main features of Ashram School. 

These include the following three characteristics: 

2.7.1 Residential. 

• Free residential accommodation. 

• Bedding, essential furniture, utensils and services of a 
cook and waterman. 

• The residents receive both scholarship and stipend as 
given below in Table 2.1. 
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Table 2.1 : Availability of financial incentives 


Class 

Stipend Money 

Scholarship 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

I - II 

250/- 

260/- 

- 

- 

III - V 

250/- 

260/- 

- 

15/- 

VI - VIII 

250/- 

260/- 

20/- 

30/- 


Presently, as stated above, there are 906 Ashram Schools with 
intake capacity of which are 42,600 seats run by the Department in 40 Districts 
of the State. 


A quick study was undertaken in the districts of Surguja, Betul, 
Dhar and Shahdol and it was found that the percentage of retention and 
children passing out was much higher as compared to primary schools. 

2.7.2 Cost of Opening an Ashram School 

For opening one Ashram School, the estimated average cost of 
construction is Rs. 14.00 lakhs for 30 seater, Rs. 18.55 lakhs for 50 seater and 
Rs. 32.62 lakhs for 100 seater ashram school buildings. The details are provided 
in Table 2.2 and staffing number In Table 2.3. 


Table 2.2 : Costing of Opening of Ashram Schools 


S.No. 

Particulars 

Cost of one Ashram 

30 Searter 

50 Seater 

100 Seater 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

| A. Recurring Expenditure | 

1 . 

Pay & allowances 

1.15 

1.43 

1.95 

2. 

Stipend. 

@ Rs. 260/- (Girl) 250/- 
(Boys) per month x 10 months 

0.77 

1.27 

2.55 

3. 

Rent, rates and other 
contingencies 

0.30 

0.36 

0.62 
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Total 

Recurring Expenditure 

2.22 

3.06 

5.12 

| B. Non-Recurring Expenditure : 

1 . 

Hostel Equipments 

0.45 

0.75 

1.50 

2. 

Kitchen Equipments 

0.18 

0.30 

0.60 

3. 

Furniture 

0.03 

0.04 

0.05 

4. 

Sports Materials 

0.03 

0.03 

0.05 

5. 

Library and Reading Room 

0.03 

0.02 

0.05 

Total 

Non - recurring 

0.72 

1.14 

2.25 

Grand Total 

2.94 

4.20 

7.37 


Table 2.3 : Staffing Norms 


S.No. 

Particulars 

Cost of one Ashram 

30 Searter 
Ashram 

50 Seater 

Ashram 

100 Seater 
Ashram 



No. 

No. 

No. 

A. 

Ashram School Superintendent 

i. (30 Seater pay Scale 

Rs. 1200-2040) 

ii. (50 Seater Pay Scale 

Rs. 1400-2640) 

iii. (100 Seater Pay Scale 

Rs. 1640-2900) 

1 

1 

1 

B. Assistant Teachers 

(Pay Scale Rs. 1200-2040) 

1 

2 

3 

C. Cooks and Water Man cum Watch Man 


(Pay Scale Rs. 1200-2040) 

2 

3 

4 


2.8 Summary : 


This chapter has mainly focussed on the contextual issues 
dealing with the organisation, administration, working, and established a need 
for their evaluation. 
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3.1 Introduction 


One of the most dominant features in the educational reforms 
of the western world during the last fifty years or so has been the extension 
of educational opportunities to those who were born in the disadvantaged 
sections of the society. Such sections were given various names like weaker 
sections, socially handicapped, socially disadvantaged, culturally backward classes, 
and so forth. Doors of free education were opened to all those children who 
were eager to learn but were unable to get into the formal system of education 
mainly because of financial constraints. Provisions for the weaker sections were 
also made in developed countries, like Britain, much earlier. In the words of 
Olive Banks: 

“The fact that a hungry child cannot learn was officially recognised at the 
beginning of the present century, and the provision for school milk and meals 
and the school health services became established features of the British 
education system.” 

But making a provision does not solve the problem. A positive 
discrimination in favour of children from the disadvantaged castes and 
communities has to be made. This led to the idea of compensatory education. 
In the United States of America, several research studies conducted on 
disadvantaged children indicate that children from lower social classes always 
remained backward is their intellectual attainment in comparison to those who 
came from the higher sections of the society. This backwardness is mainly due 
to cultural factors. Coleman’s (1966) study clearly indicates that the differential 
effects of schools on students are due largely to the factors existing outside the 
school. The report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights reveals that there 
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is great inequality in public schools in educational attainments based on social 
class and racial lines. Both these reports indicate that minority group students 
and those who came from poor social economic families scored significantly 
lower than their white middle class counterparts. 

Coleman’s study created an academic interest and a few other 
studies were conducted in the same area. Mention may also be made of a study 
conducted by Fredrick and Daniel (1967). These studies prepared a fertile 
ground for further research on the educational problems of the socially 
handicapped children. Similar studies were also taken up in other countries 
including Britain. Mention may be made of some notable studies like the one 
by Taylor and Ayers (1969) titled “Born and Bred Unequal”. Taylor and Ayers 
studied the complex interaction of the provision of educational resources, the 
socio-economic environment of the family and the attitude towards education. 
The research of John and Eggleston (1970) on ‘Some Environmental Correlates 
of Extended Secondary Education in England’ is a notable example. These 
studies focussed on the educational problems of students coming from slum 
areas of big cities. Wax and Dumant (1964), in their study titled ‘Formal 
Education in an Indian Community’, concluded that lack of communication and 
social distance is the cardinal factor in the problems of education in primitive 
communities. Mead (1953), a well known anthropologist, in her studies also paid 
attention to the children belonging to different cultures. Some of these studies 
like ‘Culture Pattern and Technical Change (1953)’ ‘Coming of Age in Samoa 
(1954)’ and ‘Growing up in New Guinea (1931).’ are significant ones. 

Other researches include a study by Reismari (1962) on ‘The 
Culturally Deprived Child; Passow, Golberg and Tannenbaum’s (1967 study on 
‘Education of the Disadvantaged’; Witty’s (1967) study on ‘The Educationally 
Retarted and Disadvantaged’; and Thompson’s study (1962) on ‘Problems in 
Achievement of Adequate Educational Opportunities’. These studies have mostly 
concentrated on the educational problems of the children of poor sections of 
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the society living in the urban slums of the United States of America. These 
have revealed that low social economic status, lack of motivation, alienation 
from the school and the family, language difficulties in learning process and 
other factors are the important variables for educational retardation and early 
dropout of children coming from the disadvantaged groups in a society. These 
studies, however, do not have much direct relevance for the understanding of 
educational problems of the tribal students, especially in the Indian settings. 

Some significant studies on ‘Poverty and Children’ have been 
reviewed by Bruner (1975). He observed, “Persistent poverty over generations 
creates a culture of survival. Goals are short-range and restricted. The outsider 
and the outside are suspect. One stays inside and gets what one can ... the issue 
is to make it possible for the poor to gain a sense of their own power.” 

Directive principle of the State Policy embodies in the 
Constitution of India, an emphasis on the promotion of educational interests of 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. This has been made the specific 
responsibility of the Centre and the State Governments. After independence 
some efforts have been made to achieve this objective. In 1964, the Government 
of India, in the Ministry of Home Affairs established a Tribal Education Unit. 
Later on, a unit on Tribal Education was established in the NCERT. The 
NCERT conducted studies on the problems of tribal education from time to 
time. The objective was to coordinate researches on tribal education conducted 
by other institutions and universities in the country and also to undertake special 
studies at the initiative of the Government of India and State Governments. 


In the sector of school education and the tribal children, special 
references were made either by various Commissions appointed by the 




Government from time to time or by the individual academicians who were 
interested in the education of tribal children. These studies have been compiled 
by Shrivastava 1967 under the title ‘An Annotated Bibliography on Tribal 
Education in India’. He has given abstracts of 274 studies on tribal education 
including articles, research paper and reports published till 1966. 

Many more studies have appeared in literature after 1966. 
Ambasht (1970) in his publication, A Critical Study of Tribal Education* points 
out that formal education has changed the attitude of people towards the tribal 
way of life, social customs and tribal culture. Shrivastava (1967), in his 
publication, ‘Education for the Tribals’ and ‘Applied Anthropology in India’ 
pleads for the provision of facilities to the tribal people for their rapid 
educational development. He discusses all aspects of education for tribal 
children including curricula, methods of teaching and the medium of instruction. 
The NCEKT’s Report of the National Seminar held in September 1965 on 
‘Tribal Education in India,’ and published in 1967, is significant. Kaul (1967) in 
his article ‘Existing Facilities, Coverage, Wastage, Stagnation and Utilisation of 
Financial Assistance in Respect of Tribal Education’ deals with a wide variety 
of problems, Sachidanand (1967) analysed the socio-economic aspects of tribal 
education. Mahapatra (1967) touched upon the issues of curricula, methodology 
and textbooks for the tribal students. Burman (1967) described the role of 
Government and voluntary agencies in educating the tribal people. Publications 
like, ‘A Study of the Tribal People’ and ‘Ttibal Areas of Madhya Pradesh’ have 
been brought out by Dube and Bahadur (1966). Programmes of tribal education 
at different school levels and expansion of educational facilities have been 
highlighted in this publication. The research by Chattopadhyaya on the 
intelligence of tribal and non-tribal children of Tripura reveals that the tribal 
group does not compare favourably with the non-tribal boys. Another significant 

i 

study on' the Bhils was conducted by Naik (1969). He analysed the impact of 
education on the life of Bhils. He found out that education has considerably 
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affected the cultural life of the tribals of Madhya Pradesh, especially those of 
the Bhils. 

Substantial work has been done in India on the Thibal 
Education. A few articles have come out from Anthropologists like the 
Haimendorf (1944), T.N. Madan (1952), Chattopadhyaya (1955), Vidyarthi 
(1955), Basu, Elwin (1960), Sachidanand (1964a, 1964b, 1967), L.R.N. Srivastava 
(1969), Bose (1970), G.P. Reddy (1970), Naik (1971), Roy Burman (1972), 
Sharma (1976), E.V. Rathnaiah (1977), Sita Toppo (1979) and Yathi Raj Kumar 
(1981). 

3.2 Brief Overview of Work Done 

The Indian Council of Social Sciences Research (ICSSR) and 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCEKT) initiated 
surveys on tribal education. But it needs no emphasis that the national surveys 
should be supplemented by intensive studies on individual tribal groups, so as 
to gain a clear and comprehensive understanding of the problems and 
perspectives of tribal education of different region. The Education Commission 
(1964-66) also stated that ‘different tribal people are at varying stages of 
economic development. A uniform approach between different tribal areas as 
applied in a mechanical manner will not secure the purpose in view. Aspects 
of tribal education which might call for special attention will vary from area to 
area and no plains should be prepared in understanding the problems which 
arise in different contexts’ (Govt, of India, 1976, pp. 1542-54). 

Shrivastava (1962) and others have pointed out that the slow 
progress of education among the tribals in India is due to inadequate provision 
of schools for these communities. The tribals generally live in inaccessible areas 
in small and scattered villages and, therefore, schools are not available for all 
of them. Renuka Ray Committee, Govt, of India, (1959) pointed that ‘poverty’ 
and ‘neglect’ happened to be the root causes for the slow progress of their 
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education. 


Elwin Committee (I960), and Dhebar Commission (1962) have 
made some observations on education. The education provided in mechanical 
manner, without much planned efforts, resulted in high wastage, stagnation and 
non-participation. The findings of the Committees mentioned above generally 
found support from the studies of Sachchidanand (1967), Ambasht (1970), 
Dasgupta (1963) and several others. They pointed out that retardation in 
education among tribal communities is due to apathetic and indifferent attitudes 
and lack of motivation for education which arose due to two main reasons. 
Firstly, the formal education system is alien and cannot be adjusted to their 
socio-economic and cultural needs. Secondly, the tribals have certain prejudices 
and suspicions towards the sincerity of non-tribals. Ambasht showed that these 
caused social distance between the teachers and the pupils in the tribal areas. 
Some other surveys conducted by the Tribal-cultural Research and Training 
Institutes in some Indian states (Andhra Pradesh 1971 and Maharashtra 1971) 
showed that absenteeism, wastage and stagnation were very high in the schools 
situated in tribal areas and these contribute to a large extent to slow progress 
of their education. 

Reddy, (1970) has said that the causes for wastage in tribal 
education are due to poor economic conditions of the Tribals and indifference 
of tribal parents towards education. Srivastava (1970-71), and Sachchidanand 
(1967) have done a considerable work in this direction. Rathnaiah (1977) has 
made studies on the structural constraints in tribal education with special 
reference to the Gonds of Adilabad district in Andhra Pradesh. He shows that 
how tribal education is being affected by ecological and Socio-economic 
constraints labelled under external constraints, and the constraints in the school 
system itself labelled as internal constraints. Kumar, (1981) has studied the 
Residential and Non-residential Schools of Bhadragiri block of Vizianagaram 
district, Andhra Pradesh. He has examined causative factors for non-enrolment, 
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absenteeism and wastage. He has also analysed the impact of school system on 
the students and parents. 

Sachchidanand (1967) discusses that education accelerates the 
process of economic development. He concludes that “education, economic and 
society are closely interrelated of all the items in the development programme 
for he tribals, education is the most important as it is both the means and the 
ends of real progress.” 

There are a few studies particularly on tribal Ashram Schools 
in different tribal regions (Dave, 1954, 1959), Patnaik (1957), Shaw (1958, 1959); 
Vyas (1958), Apte. 1960 and Das (1963-64). Tribal Cultural Research and 
Training Institute, Andhra Pradesh (1971) has conducted a study of Ashram 
Schools. This study covers the entire state of Andhra Pradesh. It shows that 
Ashram Schools have very poor physical facilities and equipments like 
accommodation, buildings, playgrounds, teaching aids, craft, and games 
equipments. It also highlights the problems of absenteeism, stagnation and 
wastage. 

Aiyappan (1948) discussed the major problems of education of 
the Madras tribes and made many suggestions concerning schools, 
vocationally-based education, prizes and literary programmes for youth. Bapat, 
(1961, 1964), Bannerji (1962) and Basu, (1958, 1961, 1963) have also written 
on tribal education. Basu discussed the role of anthropologists in imparting 
education to the tribal people. He drew attention to the importance of mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction and emphasized the need for scientific 
collection of vocabularies of tribal children, 

Hilda Raj (1952), Kar (1957, 1962), Karve (1957) and Kaul 
(1967) have given some thought to the problem of tribal education. 

Khurana (1978) pointed out that in spite of all the efforts made 
to reduce the illiteracy among the Scheduled Tribes, a gap exists becauase of 
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their poverty and backwardness coupled with ignorance and lack of educational 
facilities. He argued for need-based education for adult tribals and alternative 
education methods for school age children. He also exhorted the Government 
to provide more educational facilities among the tribal people. 

Revellow (1978) points out that one of the principal reasons for 
the high drop-out rate in the tribal areas at the primary stage is the curriculum. 
She suggested that the curricula should be built around local situations though 
it is essential to have a core of the basic subject at the same time. 

Sita Toppo (1979) studied the growth of education among the 
Oraon tribe. Their primitive Dhumkuria as an educational institution is fast 
dying out and she discussed the Christian missionaries and Adimajati Seva 
Mandal which played great role to reduce wastage and stagnation among five 
selected schools. Attitudes of Oraon students, their teachers, parents and 
guardians have been studied. 

Shah and Patel in their study (1985) show that there is a 
considerble social class and inter-tribe differnece in their educational attainment. 
This study shows that the educational development of tribes living with high 
caste Hindus is impressive. It is found that a large number of tribals are still 
unaware of the facilities and programmes that are available for their education. 

Murray and Russalie Wax (1964) in their study of ‘Formal 
Education in Indian Community’ have shown that isolation, lack of 
communication and social distance are important factors in the problems of 
education in primitive communities. Isolation affects in many contexts the 
community as a whole, the school within the community, the people within the 
classroom and the teacher within the educational system. 

Thomson (1962) has shown that educational gaps in various 
communities in a country arise owing to differentials in the provision of 
educational facilities, socio-economic status of parents and lack of motivation 
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for education. The effects of these factors are inter-related. The inequalities of 
educational reward acts as a negative feedback on educational attainments. 

Elwin Committee Report (1960) contains information and 
findings about the fundamental problems of education in tribal areas. The 
Committee was of the view that a great deal of caution was necessary for 
starting compulsory education for the tribes. The report dealt in detail with 
schools and schools with, agriculture and forestry in their curriculum. The 
committee suggested the developing of orchards of fruit trees in the compounds 
of all schools. The problem ot ashram schools were discussed and suggestions 
were given for their solution. The Dhebar Commission (1962) made some 
observations on education. The education provided in a mechanical manner 
without much planned efforts, according to the Commission. It resulted in high 
wastage, stagnation and non-participation. The sectorial approach could not 
allow education to progress sufficiently. This is more so in case of those tribal 
areas which were not covered by the Tribal Development Block schemes. The 
Dhebar Commission has also suggested a comprehensive educational model for 
the tribes whose problems are unique. 

Dhebar Commission on tribes (1962) highlighted the problems 
of primary tribal education. The problems were in the areas of medium of 
instruction, stagnation, wastage and getting right type of teachers. The 
Commission worked out a policy and suggested a specific curriculum. It also 
made recommendations regarding secondary and technical education. The 
retardation in education among tribal communities is due to apathetic and 
indifferent attitude and lack of motivation for education which are due to two 
main reasons. Firstly, the formal education system is alien and not adjusted to 
their socio-economic and cultural needs. Secondly the tribals have certain 
prejudices and suspicions towards the sincerity of non-tribals. 

Other surveys conducted by the Tribal Cultural Research 
Institute (TRI) in some Indian states (Andhra Pradesh, 1971, Maharashtra 1971) 
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showed that absenteeism, wastage and stagnation were very high in the schools 
situated in tribal areas and they contribute to a large extent to the slow progress 
of their education. Ambasht (1970) pointed out that there was a strong 
motivation for education wherever missionary activity was evident and where 
other voluntary organisation tried to spread education among the tribals. 

Planning Commission (1969) revealed that education at the 
primary level should be preceded by pre-primary education of one to three 
years duration. 

Bose, (1970) showed that the states with higher literacy in 
general population also have higher literacy in tribal population. He suggested 
that there were variations in the literacy levels among different tribes in a 
region. Sachchidanand (1962) said that irregularity in attendance and extent of 
drop-out were much lower in the case of better acculturated tribes. Naik (1969) 
stated that the children of the upper caste of Bhil society have been able to 
go to school and take advantage of the scholarships and hostel facilities made 
available to the tribals. Further, he pointed that more children from large size 
famililes were in schools than from small size families. 

Shrivastava discussed problems such as education and mobility, 
rationality and acceptance of innovation, participation, achievement motivation, 
media of mass communication and attitudes on indices of modernization. He 
also made (1969) another study of education and economic conditions and 
employment positions of 18 tribes in India. 

Rao (1967) in his article on ‘Education, Social Stratification and 
Mobility’ and, with insight, observed, “At present the caste criterion operates in 
giving concessions mainly to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. While the 
granting of concessions is necessary, reservation of teaching jobs along with 
other jobs for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are injurious not only to 
national interests, but also in the interest of these backward groups” (1967: 143) 
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Most of the literature incorporated in the annotated 
bibliography on tribal education in India compiled by Shrivastava, (1967) were 
descriptive in nature. The authors mentioned the problems and variables 
involved in the extension of tribal education in India such as the poverty of 
the tribals, inadequacy of the provision of schools, hostels and scholarships, 
teachers, medium of instruction, curriculum and syllabi, methods of teaching 
school hours etc. But these variables need not be put into a theoretical frame, 
as most of them are analytical and that relevance or otherwise has to be tested 
in the context of modernisation at different levels. 

Reddy, (1970) discussed briefly the factors for wastage under 
economic social, phychological and other factors. 

Sharma (1978) pointed out that tribal development cannot be 
met by merely devising a formula or a general scheme of development. It should 
be a concept with goals to achieve. He argued that education is a must for 
enabling them to understand the new context. These children come of age to 
assume leadership. So, special education programmes aimed at giving them an 
understanding of the new social, economic and administrative processess are 
essential if they have to stand on their own legs and talk on terms of equality 
with members of the advanced communities. 

'33 Research Identified 

There are a lew studies particularly on Ashram School 
Education among the tribals in India. Shaw (1958) has discussed the purpose 
of opening Ashram Schools in Orissa, the method of teaching and the 
curriculum in these schools. The title of his study was ‘Success of Ashram 
School. In another paper titled ‘Vocational Education with Reference to Ashram 
School has heen discussed. The necessity of a separate syllabus, type of 
instructional staff, and guidance that has to be provided to students has been 
discribed. 
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Vanyajati (a quartely research journal) describes how schemes 
of basic education and the ashram schools came into existence they have been 
pointed out. “The merit of the scheme of Ashram Schools lies in that it makes 
the students self-reliant, moulds their character, and trains them in leadership”. 

Vyas (1958, 1958-59) presented a detailed account of ten-year 
progress of Ashram School Education in Orissa from 1947-48 to 1957-58. It 
contains the history of Ashram Schools and the present state of affairs. Another 
study has stressed certain aspects of Ashram Schools which he describes 
essential for a good Ashram School, that is, proper utilization of funds, purity 
of atmosphere, honesty and integrity of the school staff and the like. 

Patnaik’s (1957) appraisal report deals with the curriculum used 
in the ashram schools existing in Orissa. The relative importance of different 
subjects that are taught in Ashram Schools has been measured by way of taking 
proportion of school-time spent on each subject into consideration. Apte, (1960) 
has first discussed the tribal problems in general and then those of the Ashram 
Schools. He calls the latter a more effective weapon and instrument for social 
transformation. He has laid down objectives and programme of ashram and 
enumerated extra-curricular activities. The article contains a tabular analysis of 
tribal children in Talwada Ashram School. In ‘Reorientation of Ashram School 
Education’, Das, Nityananda (1963-64) has discussed the various facts of 
Ashram School like its origin, function, importance and evaluation. The routine 
in the Ashram School and the problems faced by such schools have also been 
discussed. 

Dava, (1954) has given a detailed account of Ashram Schools 
and Sevashrams Training Centres in Orissa. He has given detailed account of 
ashram schools and Sevashrams and training centres in Orissa. He has also a 
scheme for education and has suggested to impart industrial and social 
education in ‘Ashram Schools in Bombay State.’ The general routine of the 
Ashram Schools has been given along with staff and their pay scales. The details 
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of stipends and scholarships, which the residents get have also been given. Dava 
(1957) has also discussed literacy among the Grasias. He has also proposed a 
scheme for education and has suggested to impart industrial and social 
education. 

Heda (1965) has explained in brief the attitude of parents 
towards childrens’ education and about the present school atmosphere. 
Objectives of education in an economically backward community have been 
described. He has also suggested the scheme of Rashtra Sanatan and has 
explained in detail, the measures which may be taken to meet the educational 
needs of the tribal people. 

The purpose of the National Seminar on Tribal Education in 
India (1967) was to bring together at a common platform the administrators, 
educationists, anthropologists and voluntary workers in the field of tribal welfare 
to discuss the problems of education of the tribal people, to share their 
experiences and to make recommendation for future course of action. 

An indepth study of Ashram Schools in central tribal belt 
(Sharma, and Sujatha 1983) throws light on differential utilisation of ashram 
school facilities by different tribal groups. The tribal communities with higher 
literacy level and social hierarchy utilise the facilities better. Provision of 
residential facility in Ashram Schools benefited to improve the retention of 
students. Though the cost of education in Ashram Schools in higher than the 
non-ashram schools, the unit effective cost was lower. This study proved further 
to find the reasons for schools dropout and stagnation. Besides economic and 
social problems, the administrative bottle-necks in admission policy and 
management of intencives were contributing directly to less participation in 
education system. 

Sujatha (1990) and Raman (1990) have studied the problems of 
education among the tribal communities of Andhra Pradesh taking a case study 
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of Ashram Schools. They found that the absenteeism, wastage and stagnation 
are more among the savaras than among the jatapus. 

Ananda (1994) studied Ashram School in Andhra Pradesh’ the 
problem of absenteism stagnation, drop-outs and physical facilities of Ashram 
School, educational facilities residental quarters for teachers, supervision and 
guidance for teachers. The study reveals that Ashram School lack in necessary 
infrastructure with the result that both the teachers and the students do not 
reside in these schools and consequently the very concept of Ashram School’ 
is deafeated and becomes meaningless. 

3.4 Summary 

This chapter has dealt with the introduction brief overview of 
the work done by the investigator and relevant researches identified in the 
context of the present project. These are sumarized below - 

1. A uniform approach between different tribal areas as applied in a 
mechanical manner will not secure the purpose in view. Aspects of tribal 
education which might call for special attention will vary from area to area 
and no plains should be prepared in understanding the problems which 
are in different context (Govt, of India, 1976) 

2. Retardation in education among tribal communities is due to apathetic and 
indifferent attitudes and lack of motivation for education which arose due 
to two main reasons i.e. non-adjustment to their socio-economic and 
cultural needs and prejudices and suspicions towards the sincerity of 
non-tribals. 

3. Absenteecism, wastage and stagnation were high in the schools situated in 
tribal areas and these contribute to a large extent to slow progress of their 
education, particularly in the state of Andhra Pradesh. 

4. Ashram Schools, particularly in Andhra Pradesh have very poor physical 
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facilities and equipments like accomodation, buildings, play grounds, 
teaching aids, crafts & games equipment. (TCRTI research) 

5. Inspite of all the efforts made to reduce the illiteracy among the ST, a 
gap exists because of their poverty and backwardness coupled with 
ignorance and lack of educational facilities. 

6. A great deal of caution was necessary for designing curriculum for the 
tribes. The same thing applies to tribal dialect as a mechanism of 
instruction. 

The present evaluation study of Ashram Schools was planned 
and executed to identify the strong weak aspect of the functioning of Ashram 
Schools so that improvements in the system can be suggested. 
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4.1 Introduction. Ashram Schools were established in the tribal areas of 
Madhya Pradesh in tune with the central govt, policy for the upliftment of tribal 
population, specially for the development of educational facilities and to 
increase the literacy rate in these areas. 

To evaluate the relevancy of the programms run by the Govt, 
in these schools in the present changing social, cultural and educational 
environment, the following aspects were proposed to be evaluated: 

1. Administrative Aspects 

2. Academic Aspect 

3. Infrastructure in the Ashram Schools 

To study the above aspects, following tools were developed : 

1. Observation Schedule for the Investagator 

2. Interview Schedule for the Administrators 

3. Questionnaire to the Teachers 

4. Interview Schedule for the Students. 

4.2 Sample 

Nearly one fourth (23.27%) of the total population of MP is 
tribal and 22 districts in the whole MP have been identified as tribal districts 
In these districts tribal population is in majority. 

The number of tribal Ashram schools differ in number in 
different districts. Highest number of schools (184) is in Bastar, whereas only 
one school in some other districts. In 18 districts the number of Ashram schools 
is less than 10. 

For the present study a sample of 50 Ashram Schools was drawn 
randomly from 10 tribal districts. The selection of any 10 districts out of 22 
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total tribal districts and any 50 Ashram schools from the 10 selected tribal 
districts was done on with the premise that since in all the 22 districts, all the 
Ashram Schools were Government Schools and hence the structure and 
infrastructural facilities in all the schools would be uniform. These sampled 50 
Ashram Schools will, thus represent all the Ashram Schools in M.P. Table 4.1 
shows the literacy rate of the 10 districts included in the sample. 

Details of the sample is shown in table 2 
Table 4.1 ST Population and Literacy Rate 


District 

ST Population 

Literacy Rate 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Raigarh 

407056 

414421 

821477 

37.54 

16.24 

26.82 

Mandla 

390581 

395006 

785587 

33.06 

10.40 

21.67 

Chhindwara 

270685 

270023 

540708 

24.59 

12.26 

18.43 

Sarguja 

565719 

551858 

1117577 

23.42 

7.07 

15.35 

Shahdole 

408578 

399186 

807764 

22.68 

5.00 

13.94 

Betul 

221392 

221740 

443132 

19.90 

6.37 

13.13 

Bastar 

759024 

770864 

1529888 

18.87 

5.74 

12.26 

Khandwa 

195255 

187976 

383231 

19.82 

4.78 

12.44 

Dhar 

369818 

361454 

731272 

19.16 

15.25 

12.51 

Khargoan 

6168 

5638 

11806 

37.26 

5.70 

26.75 

M.P. 

7758174 

7640860 

15399034 

32.16 

10.73 

21.54 


(Source : Blockwise literacy in Madhya Pradesh amongst ST, SC 
and others excluding ST & SC, census 1991, Tribal Research Institute, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bhopal, 1995) 

In most of these ten districts the percentage of tribal population 
was more than the state average (23.27%) of tribal population and the rate of 
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literacy is between 12 and 27%. The literacy rate in case of females is as low 
as 4.78%. 


The further districtwise details about the 50 Ashram Schools 
selected for the purpose of study is given in the table 4.2. 

Table 4.2: Districtwise details of the sample 


District 

S.No. 

Village 

Type of School 

Boys 

Girls 

Shahdole 

1 

Latar 

— 

Girls 


2 

Gopal Pur 

— 

Girls 


3 

Amarkantak 

— 

Girls 


4 

Deori Dadar 

Boys 

— 


5 

Barmania 

— 

Girls 


6 

Bartat 

Boys 

— 


7 

Jwalamukhi 

■SH 

— 


8 

Kudri 

Boys 

— 


9 

Jhilraila 

Boys 

— 


10 

Amdari 

Boys 

— 

Batul 

11 

Khedla 

Boys 

— 


12 

Padhar 

— 

Girls 


13 

Asadi 

Boys 

— 


14 

Sout Kheda 

— 

Girls 


15 

Kuppa 

Boys 

— 


16 

Dhar 

Boys 

— 


17 

Bhimpura 

— 

Girls 


18 

Demjipura 

— 

Girls 


19 

Chikhali 

Boys 

— 


20 

Jagda 

Boys 

— 

Mandla 

21 

Manga 

Boys 

— 


22 

Pipal Tola 

Boys 

— 
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4.3 Development of Tools 


Looking into the nature of the present study, it was planned to 
develop four tools, each one for the administrators, teachers, students and 
observers as follows: 

1. Observation schedule for investigator. 

2. Questionnaire for Teachers. 

3. Interview schedule for administrators. 

4. Interview schedule for students 

A workshop for this purpose was organised. Senior faculty 
members of the Regional Institute of Education, Bhopal and Tribal Research 
Institute, M.P. Bhopal participated in the workshop. 

The items/ questions included in the above tools were based on 
Academic aspects, Administrative aspect and facilities provided to the students 
in the Ashram Schools. Before finally using the tools for data collection, all the 
four tools were field tried out in five similar type of Ashram Schools to establish 
their validity. These tools were modified on the basis of this field testing. Brief 
details of the tools developed ate as below : 

Table 4.3 

Details About Tools 


S.No. 

Name of the 
Tools 

To be used by 

Brief Description (s) 

1 . 

Questionnaire 

Administrators & 

Head Masters 

Erolment, Post filled, 

infrastructural facilities available, 
Mess arrangements, Information 
about Health, Uniform, 

Recreation, Scholarship, Hostel, 

etc. 
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2. 

Observation 

Schedule 

Investigators 

Infrastructural facilities in 

School & Hostel, Arrangement 
of water and food, furniture, 

sports etc. 

3. 

Interview 

Schedule 

Students 

Information about Food, Health, 
Cheekups, Sports, Recreation, 
Scholarships, Textbooks and 

studies etc. 

4. 

Questionnaire 

Teachers 

Qualifications, subjects teaching 
availability of study material, 
cocurricular activities, Teaching¬ 
learning process etc. 


Some of the crucial information collected from one source in 
also validated with some other sources. 

4.4 Procedure of Data Collection 


Data for the evaluation of Ashram Schools were collected both 
from Primary and Secondary sources. 

The primary data were collected through field work. Interview 
schedules were used for the administators and students. Questionnire for the 
teachers were administered. Information regarding the infrastructure of the 
school and hostel, the process of admission, enrollment of students, work load 
of staff members working of the Hostel and informations on other such aspects' 
were collected from the Head Masters and Administrators. Data regarding 
educational background of the teachers, their experiences with the Ashram 
School, work load and method of teaching were gathered through the tools 
given to the teachers. Students were asked about the facilities which were 
provided in the Hostel and School. 

Formal and informal discussions, interview with the help of 
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guide-points and participant observation were used during the field work for 
collection of data, such as location and physical environment of the Ashram 
School, infrastructure in the school and hostel, administration, teaching methods, 
responses of the students in the class room facilities in the hostel, enrolment, 
absenteeism, dropouts and the facilities provided by the Ashram Schools. 

The data were analysed in terms of frequencies and percentages 
for each of the variables. 

Analysis and interpratation of the data is given in chapter V. 

4.5 Summary 

This chapter has dealt with the methodology of the project 
including sample, tools developed and used and procedure of data collection. 
The next chapter deals with the outcomes of the study. 
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5.1 Introduction This chapter gives data of the study covering the parameters 
given earlier. The data were analysed in terms of frequencies and percentages 
for each of the variables and inferences were drawn. In the following pages the 
data alongwith inferences drawn are presented. 

5.2 Basic characterestics of the Schools and Hostels Ashram Schools included 
in the sample for evaluation were situated at different distances from the main 
road. Table 5.1 below shows the sanctioned seats for the school, enrolment in 
the hostel and the distance of school from the main road. 

Table 5.1 

Year of establishment, sanctioned seats & Enrolments in Boys and Girls Schools 


SJ4o 

School 

Year of 

Establishment 

Sanctioned 

Seat 

Gender 

Enrolment (in the 

Year 1996-97) 

Distance 

From Main 

Road 

Hostel 

School 

1 

Latar 

1992-93 

as 

G 

50 

50 

10 Km 

2 

Gopalpur 

1982-83 

Hi 

G 

30 

50 

6 Km 

3 

Amarkantak 

1970-71 

100 

G 

100 

163 

5 Km 

fl 

Deoridadar 

1985-86 

30 

B 

30 

30 

10 Km 

5 

Barmania 

1970-71 

35 

G 

35 

54 

5 Km 

6 

Bartat 

1964-65 

20 

B 

20 

110 

5 Km 

fl 

jwalaMukhi 

1953-54 

20 

B 

20 

38 

2 Km 

8 

Kudri 

1995-96 

50 

B 

47 

86 

30 Km 

9 

Jhilmila 

1990-91 

50 

B 

50 

50 

2 Km 

10 

Amdari 

1989-90 

30 

B 

30 

50 

16 Km 

11 

Khedla 

1989-90 

30 

B 

29 

29 

8 Km 

12 

Padhar 

1986-87 

100 

G 

50 

50 

0 Km 

13 

Asadi 

1991-92 

30 

B 

30 

30 

9 Km 

14 

■arifaiTMW 

1989-90 

30 

G 

30 

30 

1 Km 

15 

Kuppa 

1990-91 

30 

B 

30 

30 

15 Km 

16 

Dhar 

1970-71 

20 

B 

20 

20 

0 Km 


Key : G = Girls 
B = Boys 
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17 Bhimpura 


18 Demjipura 


19 Chikbali 


22 Pipartola 


23 Ghughri 


24 Mehdiwani 


25 Samnapur 


26 Nabegaon 


27 Bhatodia Kala 


28 Chikhalar 


29 Partapur 


30 Chhidwara 


31 Bilood 


32 Sibbal 


33 Roopkheda 


34 Dholya 


35 Kilopal 


36 Bhanpuri 


37 Chapka 


38 Bastanar 


39 Bastar 


40 Sitapur 


41 Narbadapur 


42 Ghatgaon 


43 Bijalhawa 


44 Udamkela 


45 Jigdi 


46 Godhi 


47 Machia 


48 Birhor 


49 Kharasia 


50 Navapara 


1964-65 

50 

G 

27 

27 

0 Km 

1970-71 

20 

G 

20 

20 

1 Km 

1977-78 

20 

B 

14 

14 

7 Km 

1977-78 

50 

B 

40 

40 

16 Km 

1991-92 

50 

B 

50 

50 

10 Km 

1990-91 

30 

B 

30 

56 

3 Km 

1989-90 

100 

G 

100 

100 

1 Km 

1989-90 

100 

B 

100 

100 

1 Km 

1958-59 

25 

G 

25 

25 

1 Km 

1989-90 

30 

B 

30 

33 

22 Km 

1992-93 

30 

B 

29 

29 

15 Km 

1993-94 

30 

B 

30 

30 

32 Km 

1991-92 

30 

B 

30 

30 

5 Km 

1988-89 

100 

B 

59 

63 

4 Km 

1977-78 

35 

B 

22 

31 

16 Km 

1987-88 

30 

B 

30 

30 

.25 Km 

1993-94 

30 

B 

30 

30 

8 Km 

1990-91 

30 

G 

30 

30 

0.5 Km 

1969-70 

60 

B 

60 

79 

0 Km 

1962-63 



57 

57 ' 

1 Km 

1975-76 

25 

B 

64 

64 

5 Km 

1988-89 

30 

B 

30 

33 

0 Km 

1964-65 

80 

G 

59 

59 

1 Km 

1987-88 

100 

G 

100 

114 

1 Km 

1973-74 

20 

G 

20 

88 

1 Km 

1978-79 

50 

G 

50 

60 

12 Km 

1990-91 

20 

B 

20 

106 

3 Km 

1991-92 

50 

B 

50 

93 

3 Km 

1989-90 

30 

B 

30 

30 

2 Km 

1971-72 

100 

G 

100 

120 

6 Km 

1986-87 

50 

B 

50 

82 

11 Km 

1993-94 

100 

B 

89 

89 

0 Km 

1989-90 

100 

B 

99 

101 

0 Km 

1991-92 

30 

G 

30 

30 

12 Km 
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The above table reveals that out of 50 Schools 32 are boys and 
18 are girls schools. The ratio of enrolment between boys & girls is 1.2:1. 

The above table further reveals that out of 50 schools taken in 
sample, only two schools were established in (1950-1960), five schools were 
established during 1960’s, as many as 11 schools were started during 1970-80. 
Highest number of schools (16) were established during 1980-90 and nearly 
equal number of schools (16) were started in or after 1990. 

Considering the distance of the schools from main road, 
approximately 60% of the girls Schools (11) were within 1 Km. from the main 
road. 5 girls schools are within 10 Kms. Remaining 2 schools are more than 10 
Km. away from main road. As regards the boys schools they are 1 or within 1 
Km. distance from main road, Remaining 7 (25%) boys schools are more than 
1 Km. away from road. In all 14 schools are 10 or more than 10 Kms. away 
from main road. As regards enrolment status, out of 50 schools, 12 schools are 
with less than sanctioned enrolment and only one school has more than 
sanctioned enrolment in the hostel. 

Data further reveals that the enrolment in hostel is not as per 
the enrolment in school. In 20 schools, enrolment in school is more than 
sanctioned seats in the hostel 


Table 5.2 : 

Sanctioned seats in the Ashram Schools 



S.No 

Name of 

Village/School 

School 

Enrolment 

No. of Teachers 

Male Female 

Ratio 

Boys 

1 

Deoridadar 

30 

01 

0 

1:30 

2 

Bart at 

110 

— 


— 

3 

Jwala Mukhi 

38 

01 

0 

1:38 

a 

Kudri 

86 

03 

0 

1:29 

5 

Jhilmila 

50 

01 

0 

1:50 

6 

Amdari 

50 

01 

0 

1:50 

m 

Khedla 

29 

02 

0 

1:15 
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14 

PipalTola 

56 

15 

Mehdiwani 

100 

16 

Nabegaon 

33 

17 

Bhatodiakala 

29 

18 

Chikhalar 

30 

19 

Partappur 

30 

20 

Chindwara 

63 

21 

Bilood 

31 

22 

Sibbal 

30 

23 

Roopkheda 

30 

24 

Kilopal 

79 

25 

Chapka 

64 

26 

Bastnar 

33 

27 

Bijalhawa 

106 

28 

Uderakela 

93 

29 

Jigdi 

30 

30 

Machida 

82 

31 

Birhor 

89 

32 

Kharasia 

101 

Total 

1686 

1 

Latar 

50 

2 

Gopalpur 

50 

3 

Amarkantak 

163 

ID 

Barmaniya 

54 

5 

Padhar 

50 

6 

Sautkheda 

30 

ID 

Bhimpura 

27 

8 

Demjipura 

20 

9 

Ghugri 

100 



0 

1:10 

0 

1:30 

0 

1:10 

0 

1:14 

0 

1:40 

0 

1:13 

01 

1:14 

00 

1:25 

00 

1:50 

00 

1:15 

00 

1:15 

01 

1:15 

05 

1:13 

01 

1:8 

00 

1:30 
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Girls 


10 

Samnapur 

25 

00 

03 

1:8 

11 

Dholya 

30 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Bhampuri 

57 

00 

04 

1:15 

13 

Bastar 

59 

00 

05 

1:12 

14 

Sitapur 

114 

— 

— 

— 

15 

Narbadapur 

88 

01 

02 

1:38 

16 

Ghatgaon 

60 

00 

03 

1:20 

17 

Godhi 

120 

03 

01 

1:30 

18 

Navapara 

30 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

1137 

08 

29 

1:18 

Grand Total 50 


76 

45 



5.2.1 Ashram Buildings 

The analysis of the data pertaining to Ashram Schools reveals 
that majority of the Ashram Schools have Government owned pucca or semi 
pucca buildings. However, there are still some Ashram Schools using rental 
buildings. Each Ashram School consists of one living hall, one store room, one 
kitchen and 1-2 rooms for study-cum-sleeping purposes. Most of the buildings 
are not sufficient according to the enrolment of the students. 

5.2.2 School Buildings 

The analysis of questionnaire dealing with infrastructural 
facilities of the Ashram School reveals that classes from I to V are being 
conducted in only 1 or 2 classrooms irrespective of consideration of their grades/ 
standards. Data further reveals that the classrooms used for teaching purposes 
are not physically maintained properly. 

5.2.3 Residential Quarters 

Most of the Ashram superintendents are provided with 
residential quarters and they reside there only. Only in some boys schools 
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Ashram superintendents reside out side Ashram. As far as residences of teachers 
are concerned school teachers either reside in the same village or in the nearby 
village. 

5.2.4 Toilets 


Nearly all the schools in the sample are lacking toilet facilities. 
Wherever these facilities are available, they are not maintained and cleaned 
regularly. (Students are using open ground or nearby jungles for this purpose.) 
There are neither any overhead tanks for storage and supply of water to the 
toilets nor sufficient water to keep them clean. 

5.2.5 Light Arrangement 

Though most of the Ashrams Schools are having electric supply 
but the maintanence & upkeeping of the electric points/ gadgets is not proper. 
Most of the time they remain in nonworking condition. This results useing of 
petromaxes or lanterns quite often. 

5.2.6 Conclusions About Physical Facilities 

On the basis of above inferences about the physical facilities 
available in the Ashram Schools, following conclusions can very well be drawn: 

1. The Ashram School are established over a period of 40 years. 

2. The teachers in most of the cases are residing in the nearby 
villages. 

3. The space available to students for studying in day time as well 
as for self study after school time is not as per requirement for 
school. 

4. Normally superintendents live in the campus building of the 
Ashram School. 
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5. In most of the Schools, there is no provision for toilets and hence 
there is absence of sanitation. 

6. Even in case of electric fitting in the Schools & Hostels, students 
are compeled to use lanterns and such other sources of light for 
their study purposes because most of the time electricity is not 
available due to some reason or the other. 

5.3 Teachers 


Analysis of the data showed that there were 121 teachers in 50 
Ashram Schools. 37 teachers were in 18 girls' schools and 84 were in 32 boys’ 
schools. This number included the head masters and incharge of Ashram 
Schools. This gives 1:18 as pupil-teacher ratio in girls’ schools and 1:17 in boys’ 
Schools. The detailed community wise and qualification wise analysis of the 
teachers of Ashram Schools are presented in the following table. 


Table No. S3 

The community background of the teachers 


S.No. 

Community 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Percentage 

1 . 

Scheduled Caste 

01 

— 

01 

1.3 

2. 

Scheduled Tribe 

27 

09 

36 

46.8 

3. 

Backward Class 

05 

03 

08 

10.4 

ma 

General 

24 

08 

32 

41.8 

l _ 

Total 

57 

20 

77 

100 


The above table indicates that out of 77 teachers, for which the data 
was available, 01(1.3%) teacher belonged to scheduled caste, 36(46.8%) teachers 
were from scheduled Tribes, 8(10.4%) teachers were from other backwards classes 
and 32 (41.5%) belonged to general castes. This clearly indicates that more 
than 50% teachers working in Ashram Schools were from the community other 
than the scheduled tribe. It is normally agreed that until and unless a teacher 
is from the scheduled tribe community, he or she will not be able to grasp 
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and teach the students belonging to that specific culture. The tribal culture, 
values and their specific needs are different. Not only that some of the teachers 
could not understand tribal dialects due to their background which lead to 
communication gaps between teachers, students and community. 


On the basis of analysis education qualifications and community 
wise analysis shown below. 

Table 5.3.1 

Educational Qualifications of the Teachers Working in the Ashram Schools 


Caste 

Middle 

Higher Secondary 

Graduate 

Post Graduate 

Total 


M 

D 

Tot. 

M 

a 

Tot. 

M 

■a 

Tot. 

M 

F 

Tot 


Scheduled 

Tribe 

ol 

01 

02 

25 

08 

33 

B 

B 


01 

B 

1 

36 

Scheduled 
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The above analysis clearly shows that barring few, most of the 
teachers in Ashram Schools possess qualifications Higher Secondary and more. 
Quite a good percentage (20%) are even post-graduates, however, the 
community wise educational qualification show that more than higher secondary 
passed by the teachers come from general or OBC category. 


Table 5.3.2 

Professional Training Qualifications of the Teachers. 


S.No. 

Teacher Status 

N. 

Percentage 

1 . 

Trained 

40 

52% 

2. 

Untrained 

37 

48% 



Total N = 77 

100% 
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The professionel training acquired by the teachers of Ashram 
Schools shows that almost half-half the number is untrained, thus 50% lack 
professional qualification of a teacher. 

When information about the interest of the teacher working in 
the tribal area was gathered it is quite alarming to see that 83% of the teachers 
are not interested to work in the tribal areas. These teachers when further 
interviewed revealed that majority of the teacher working in tribal area are not 
interested in the tribal area due to lack of interest of students, insufficient 
facilities, non availability of educational facilities to their children. 

5.4 Academic Achievement 

The academic achievement of the students was taken in three 
main subjects i.e. Language (Hindi), Mathematics, and Environmental Studies. 
These tests were based on the book prescribed by the M.P. Government. 


Table 5.4 

Achievement of Vth standard student in Maths, Hindi and EVS. 


Percentage of Marks 

Mathematic 

Hindi 

Environmental Study 

More than 75% 

02 

01 

02 

More than 60% 

16 

08 

09 

More than 45% 

20 

12 

14 

More than 35% 

20 

14 

08 

Less than 35% 

32 

54 

64 

Less than 5% 

10 

11 

03 

Total 

100 

100 

100 
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(M = 7.5) 

(M = 7.05) 

S 
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The above analysis reveals that the academic achievement of 
students studying in Ashram Schools is quite poor. 42% of the Ss got less than 
35% marks in Mathematics where-as in Hindi 65% and in Environmental 
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studies 67% students got less than 35% marks. In general, the performance of 
these students in these subjects has been very low, since the mean values in 
Mathematics, Hindi and in Environmental studies had been 7.50; 7.05 and 7.05 
respectively for each test. Maximum score was 20 for each test. 

In Mathematics it was found that only 75% of the students 
could do addition and substruction. Multiplication and division could be done 
only 30% students. In language-based questions, only 5% students could solve 
the mathematics problems. No student could do LCM and HCF problems. 
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6.1 Introduction. The present study aimed at the Evaluation of Ashram Schools 
of Madhya Pradesh. Education is essential for the human society to enable the 
member to take-up their due place in the social, economic and cultural life of 
mordern India. At the same time they are required to maintain the respect of 
their own culture. Education is a stabilizer of culture and it also serves an 
instrument for adoption and social change. The main purpose of the project 
was to study the basic philosophy of Ashram School, to study the present status 
and functioning of Ashram schools in the tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh, to 
study the educational climate of the Ashram Schools and to suggest the 
strategies for the effective functioning of these schools. 

The central focus in educational development of scheduled 
tribes is their equalisation with the non - SC/ST population at all stages and 
levels of education (NPE, 1986). In view of the equality prospective, intensive 
schemes like scholarships, free boarding and lodging, free supply of text books, 
writing materials and uniforms are provided to the tribal students in order to 
overcome their socio-economic problems. Provision of Ashram Schools was 
meant to improve the retention of students in the schools for the satisfactory 
completion of primary level of education. These inputs would ensure retention. 
6.2 THbal Education. Specific Provisions. The educators are called upon to aid 
the educational planning for the tribal people. The tribals are not usually 
considered a part of the group of exceptional children with whom the educators 
concern themselves. The educator, however, brings to the problem a clinical 
approach that makes him highly qualified for participating in the planning of 
the solution. He will quite often advocate a clinical approach designed in 
relation to the characteristics of each child, that is, individualisation of 
instruction. In the context of this study, the evaluation is important. As Austin 
(1982) points out “Evaluation is good for the health of programme”. 

The problem of providing apparopriate type of educational 
programme for the tribal people has a number of facts that must be understood 
before solution, that have meaning and value can be proposed and accepted. It 
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is a lack of through understanding of the problem and the inability to clarify 
it then a lack of recognition of its existence that have caused the educators to 
fail to arrive at an acceptable and lasting solution. 

The educational problem of the tribal people began to be 
tackled soon after the attainment of Independence in the country. It was at this 
time that the compulsory education laws were passed by some of the States 
and the Central government and began to be enforced as such. Since then the 
problem has steadily increased in intensity and the seriousness as the Nation 
has moved from a rural to more or less an urban society and higher premium 
has been placed upon education. 

A general review of the educational scene in the country brings 
out the fact that the tribal areas stand at a much lower level in terms of literacy 
and enrolment of school going children as compared to the other areas. The 
level of the development of these regions is also considerably lower. Thus 
whereas the task in relation to economic development in these areas is much 
wider, the basic materials available are quite inadequate. Therefore, education 
becomes crucial for achieving a faster rate of development of these areas. 

Education for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes is not 
a kind of social service. It is a type of investment for these groups to enable 
them to cross the social, psychological and economic barriers under which they 
have been labouring for centuries. Denying this basic input to the members of 
these communities is a denial of the very right to participate as an equal partner 
in the national life. Physical inputs in these areas without a social input creates 
a situation of unequal competetion between different sections of the society, if 
there is no deliberate planning to enable the weaker groups to understand the 
new process. The role of education in case of weaker sections in general and 
more backward tribal areas in particular may be very carefully planned so that 
education system must adopt itself to the satisfactory discharge of this 
responsibility. This project aims at evaluating the inpact of these efforts. 
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All necesary steps for the purpose should be taken. These would 
include the use of tribal languages, orientation of teachers in tribal languages, 
provision of special allowance and other facilities to teachers working in tribal 
areas, free supply of education materials, clothing, mid day-meals, scholarships 
and hostels, where necessary, increasing number of Ashram schools. The funds 
required for these programmes should be provided in the general sector of 
development on a priority basis. This study is meant for evaluating the impact 
of these inputs. 

63 Work of other Agencies on the Quality of Education for the STs. In the 
last five years several evaluative studies were conducted on Ashram Schools. 
Planning Commission (1978); Ministry of Education (1985); NIEPA(1983 and 
1986); NCERT (1987); Singh (1991) Desai and Patel (1981); Jha (1985); Premi 
(1978 and 1984); Purandare (1987), Anand (1994), Research unit Schedule 
Tribe, Regional Development Authority, Jagdalpur, Bastar (1993). 

The studies pointed out the inadequacy in amount and poor 
quality of materials given. The studies also highlighted problems and procedural 
delay in reaching the students. A common problem that was found across 
different states was delay in supplying the incentives. The Tribal Research 
Institutes (TRIs) in different states conducted studies on wastage and stagnation. 
It was found that nearly 70 percent tribal children droped-out before reaching 
fifth grade. In all these studies the extent of wastage among girls was found to 
be higher than boys. Study by Masavi (1978) of Gujrat Ashram Schools found 
that only 9 percent of the total children enrolled in standard I had been able 
to reach standard IV. 

Most of the studies attributed poverty as a major reason for the 
drop-out rate and stagnation besides illiteracy and lack of awarness among 
parents. Some of the studies tried to explain cultural reasons like frankness of 
tribal children, socialisation pattern, early marriages, lack of role models etc. 
Some studies looked into school aspects like inadequate facilities, problem of 
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medium of instruction, regional language, inadequate training of teachers and 
their different attitudes, lack of teaching learning materials, absence of proper 
inspection and supervision of schools. Some studies also reveal that present 
context, curriculum and pedagogy-are not relevant to tribal context. Lack of 
convergence between cultural experience and school curriculum has been found 
as one of the reasons for drop outs. 

Majority of the teachers being non-tribals they do not have 
correct understanding of the tribal culture and values and specific needs of the 
tribal children. 

Lack of basic facilities has constraint on teachers’ stay in tribal 
villages. Teacher absenteeism was found very high. Some studies also pointed 
out that irregular functioning of school, frequent teacher absenteeism 
contributed to high wastage and stagnation. Majority of non-tribal teachers could 
not understand tribal dialects resulting in communication gap between the 
teachers, students and community. 

Ashram schools have contributed significantly to the tribals. 
Sujatha (1995) pointed out that a large number of tribals who are employed as 
teachers or in other jobs as elected public leaders are found to be the products 
of Ashram Schools. 

6.4 Focus of the Project : For academic and admistrative purpose, the Madhya 
Pradesh Tribal Research and Development Institute, Bhopal has divided the 
tribal areas of the state into five Zones namely, Western Zone comprising 
Jhabua, Khargone, Khandawa, Ratlam and Dhar, Bhils and Bhilalas are main 
tribes of the region. The Central Tribal Zone comprises Mandla, Chhindwara, 
Seoni, Balaghat, Betul and Shahdol, Gonds, Korkus, Kols and Baigas are the 
prominent tribal groups of the area; The North Eastern Zone comprises Sarguja, 
Raigarh, Bilaspur and Sidhi, and the main tribes are Oran, Kol and Pahadi 
Korwas; Southern Tribal Zone comprises the districts of Baster, Raipur, Durg 
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and Rajnandgaon. Maria, Murias, Halbas, Doras and Kamars are the prominent 
tribes and the North- Western Tribal Zone comprising Morena, Shivpuri and 
Guna districts has predominance of Seharia population. 

The Study Design out of the above tribal zones, four tribal 
cultural zones were selected for the present study. Ashram schools were 
randamly selected from ten tribal districts of Khandawa, Betul, Chhindwara, 
Mandala, Shahadol, Raigarh, Baster, Surguja, Dhar and Khargoan. In all these 
eight districts’, percentage of tribal population was more than the state average 
(23.27%) of tribal population. 

6.5 Tools Used in Data Generation The following tools were prepared for 
the evaluation of Ashram Schools. 

1. Observation schedule for the investigator; 

2. Interview schedule for the administrators; 

3. Questionnaire for the teachers; and 

4. Interview schedule for the students. 

The data collected from the various sources were analysed and 

interpreted. 

6.6 Major findings of the Evaluation Study 

A. Physical Facilities. The literacy rate of Madhya Pradesh, according to 1991 
Census, is only 44.20 per cent as compared to the national average of 52.21. It 
ranks 5th from the bottom in respect of literacy. For the males it is 58.42 and 
for the females it is 28.85%. In scheduled tribe literacy rate is 21.54, (for male 
it is 32.16 but for female it is very poor 10.73%). 

(1) Ashram Buildings 84% of the schools are being 
conducted in Government Pucca-building, 16% Ashram 
schools are running in privatly hired buildings. 58% 
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Ashram Schools have residential quarters for teachers. 

(2) Sanitation 64% of the schools have enough toilets. But 
the toilets are generally not used by the inmates. There 
are neither overhead tanks for storage and supply of 
water to the toilets nor sufficient water to keep them 
clean. They remain unused. The inamates use the open 
space for this purpose. During the rainy season they 
face difficulties. Therefore the toilets are to be made 
operative by constructing overhead tank and joining it 
with toilets for water supply. 

(3) 84% of Ashram Schools had government owned pacca J 
semi pacca buildings. 16% Ashram Schools were using 
rental buildings. Each Ashram School consists of one 
dining hall, one store room, one kitchen and 1-2 rooms 
for study - cum - sleeping purposes. 58% of the school 
buildings had sufficient space according to the 
enrolment of students. 

(4) School building - 82% schools had classes from I to V. 
Rooms were not maintained properly. Furniture was 
neither adequate nor sufficient. 

(5) Eight Arrangements : 90% of the Ashram buildings 
have been provided with electric fittings but 10% 
Ashram Schools were using either petromax or lantern. 

(6) Kitchen Gardens, Play Grounds for Sports and 
Cultural Activities. There are no kitchen gardens 
attached to 56% Ashram Schools. No separate play 
grounds are available out-side the schools. Out-door 
game materials are not available in the Ashrams. No 
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musical instruments have been supplied so far to the 
Ashrams and thus the students are not able to organize 
any cultural activity. 

(7) Library and Vachanalya - Ashram library or Vachanalya 
is not in existance thus the inmates have no source of 
acquiring any knowledge about their surroundings and 
the world at large. Students do not get any childrens’ 
magazine like Champak, Nandan, Chanda Mama, Parag, 
Chacha Chaudhari. No newspaper is available in the 
schools. 

(8) Mess-Arrangement - The mess in Ashram Schools is 
being run for the residents. In all the schools special 
meals like Puri and Sabji, is cooked on fastival days for 
the students from July to April every year. It is 
managed by the Ashram Superintendent who also 
maintains its accounts. Students also help in running the 
mess. 

(9) Furniture and other Teaching Aids - 

The furniture available is inadequate to meet the 
requirement of school. Teaching aids are also lacking in 
the schools. Other essential equipment and furniture are 
short of the actual requirement. 

B. Impact of Educational Inputs 

(1) Teaching Staff In each Ashram School one post of 
Superintendent and 1-3 posts of Assistant teachers are 
sanctioned. Most of the Ashram Schools have two 
teachers and many have only one teacher who works as 
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an Ashram Superintendent as well as teaches the 
students. 

(2) Problems Relating to Education The study of the 
Ashram Schools reveals that there are many factors like 
lack of trained teachers, lack of teaching aids, 
insufficient number of teachers, lack of incentives which 
are responsible for the low level of education. 

(3) The Problem of USE The problem of utilisation of 
sanctioned seats is to be combated and finally solved at 
the level of district administration. A list of poor and 
deserving tribal boys/girls who do not get admission in 
the Ashram Schools, due to limited seats, should be 
prepared and kept ready at the Block level by the Block 
Education officer (BEO). If an inmate in the Ashram 
School remains absent continuously for a month, he/she 
should immediately be replaced by a tribal child from 
this list. This will help the tribal children who are 
willing to continue their studies in a better way if 
admitted to the Ashram School and at the same time 
it would also ensure full utilization of the sanctioned 
seats. 

(4) Adherence to Admission Norms ■ There is specific 
instruction that only Tribal students are to be admitted 
in a Ashram School and in case of nonavailability of 
Tribal students. Scheduled caste students, upto the 
maximum of 5 % of total sanction seats, can be 
admitted. In no case non ST/SC shall be admitted. 
Another important instruction in this regard is that only 
those tribal people whose habitat is 5 or above 5 Kms. 
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from the Ashram Schools are to be considered for 
admission. The norm of 5 Kms distance has been 
relaxed only for the primitive tribe or sparsely 
populated tribe living in the interior areas. 

(5) Utilization of Educational Facilities The benefit of 
Ashram Schools is not reaching those tribals to the 
fullest extent for whom it is meant. This problem needs 
early solution otherwise the gap between the progressive 
and backword tribal communities will be widened 
instead of being bridged. 

(6) Drop-out Rate The average percentage of drop-out is 
very high. Reasons of drop-out are continued absence, 
prolonged illness economic hardship, illiteracy and lack 
of awareness among parents of tribal students. The 
problem of drop-out can be tackled effectively if the 
BEO and the District Organiser/Assistant project 
Administrator take care of the needs of the tribal 
students. Constant vigilance, supervision and sympathetic 
approach are sure to minimise the extent of drop-outs. 

(7) Decline in the Number of Hostel Inmates The 
problem of decline in the number of inmates studying 
in IV and V classes need attention and it should be 
ensured that those who are admitted in class I must 
continue their studies upto class V. 

(8) Inspection and Supervision of Ashram Schools Regular 
inspection to Ashram Schools helps in better 
management and efficient working. Three officers, 
namely, Project Administrator, District Organiser and 
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Block Education Officer are directly concerned with the 
Ashram Schools running under their jurisdiction. The 
inspection Registers maintained in the Ashram Schools 
were looked into and it was found that during almost 
one decade period these schools had not the good 
fortune of being inspected by the project 
Administrators. In some cases the district organiser and 
BEO could inspect only once during the last ten years. 

The regular visits atleast once in a year would be very 
fruitful in solving educational problems of the Ashram 
Schools and inmates would also feel encouraged. 

(9) Curriculum The present curriculum and padagogy are 
not relevant to tribal context. Lack of covergence 
between cultural experience and school curriculum has 
been found as one of the reasons for the drop-outs. 

(10) Problem of Cultural Context of Education The 
Non-tribal teachers are also found ineffective in 
teaching tribal students due to cultural context and 
dialects. Non-tribal teachers do not have correct 
understanding of tribal culture and value and specific 
needs of these children. The lack of basic facilities 
constrain teachers to stay in tribal villages. Teacher 
absenteeism was found very high. Irregular functioning 
of school, frequent teacher absenteeism contributed to 
high wastage and stagnation. Teacher also lack 
appropriate training to teach in tribal cultural context. 
Majority of them could not understand tribal dialects 
resulting in communication gap between teacher, 
students and community. 
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(11) Problem of Bias It is also observed that non-tribal 
teachers have preconceived notions, prejudices and 
indifferent attitude towards tribal children which in turn 
effect the teaching learning transaction. 

(12) Problem of Dialect Teaching in the tribal dialects is 
one of the important issues that has been often 
discussed by academics. The tribal children do not 
understand or speak the regional language till they 
reach third standard. It is also observed that there is 
wide variation among different tribal groups. Those who 
have interaction and symbiolic relations with non-tribals 
generally understand regional language and they have 
an advantage in school. 

The tribal parents want their children to have education 
in regional language (Hindi) as it helps occupational 
mobility and better educational opportunities. The 
investigator observed that most of the tribal parents and 
students know Hindi and the regional language so they 
do not find much difficulty in communication. 

(13) Academic Aspects 

Teacher : There were 121 teachers in 50 Ashram 
Schools. Pupil teacher ratio in girls’ schools was 1:18 
and in boys’ schools it was 1:17. 

1.3% teachers belonged to schedule caste, 46.8% were 
from scheduled tribes and nearly equal number of 
teachers (41.5%) belonged to general castes. 

Most of the teachers (62.3%) had qualification up to 
higher secondary. 35.1% teachers had higher 
qualifications. Nearly half of the teachers (52%) were 
trained and 48% were untrained. 
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85% teachers were not interested in working in the 
tribal areas. This was affecting the academic 
achievement of the students. 

Academic Achievement : The performance of the 
students in Environmental studies, Hindi and Maths was 
very poor. 67%, 65% and 42% students could score less 
than 35% marks in the above subjects respectively. 
Though 75% students did addition & subtraction in 
maths, but only 30% students could solve the questions 
based on multiplication & division. 

6.7 SUGGESTIONS for Effective Functioning of Ashram Schools In view of 
the above findings of evaluation of Ashram Schools of Madhya Pradesh 
the following suggestion are submitted with a view to make the institutions 
more effective: 

(1) A methodology may be evolved to fill-up those seats 
which fall vacant in the mid-session. The sanctioned 
seats for each Ashram Schools should be utilised to the 
maximum extent. It is a matter of great concern that 
existing facility remains unutilized whereas many tribal 
children aspiring for admission in the Ashram Schools 
are left out because of non-availability of seat at the 
beginning of academic session. 

(2) To ensure regular inspection strict instructions for 
inspection of each Ashram School twice a year by the 
Project Administrator need to be issued. It should also 
be made imparative that a nucleus fund is first to be 
utilised for meeting the needs of the Ashram Schools. 

(3) Posting of a qualified doctor is every essential for the 
safety of the inmates of the Ashram Schools. In serious 
cases timely treatment is possible only when some 
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qualified doctor is available near the Ashram Schools. 

(4) In interior and isolated areas more Ashram Schools are 
needed for the upliftment of educationally backward 
tribal communities. 

(5) Proper supervision, control and regular inspection of the 
Ashram Schools is requird by the concerning officer so 
that proper education facilities may be provided in time. 

(6) There is a need for special training course and 
programme for the teachers and administrators working 
in the tribal areas. 

(7) Teacher should also be provided training to design the 
school curriculum based on local resources. This may 
be done at least in the teaching of syllabuses with a 
different local specific approach. 

(8) There should be some mechanism for continuous 
interaction between teachers, students and community 
members. 

(9) In order to minimize drop-out in the Ashram Schools 
at the primary level, the BEO and other inspecting 
officers should be asked to keep constant watch over 
those inmates who keep themselves absent from the 
school for more, than one month. The reason for their 
absence should be investigated and necessary economic 
assistance or facilities should be extended to them so 
that they may come back and continue their studies. 

(10) There may be time-bound programme for the 
construction of Ashram School buildings and it is to be 
ensured that within a period of three years all Ashram 
Schools must have their own buildings consisting of both 
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residential quarters and primary school. In the Ashram 
complex residential quarters for the teaching staff 
should also be provided. Similarly all the posts 
sanctioned for the Ashram Schools should be filled up. 

(11) With a view to making the children understand the 
symbols used in Hindi lessons, a training programme for 
the teachers posted in these areas should be arranged 
and they may be given prelimanary knowledge about the 
dialects and language spoken in the specific area where 
they are posted. The training in various dielects can be 
revived in the Re-orientation Training Centre. Teaching 
through this system will make it easy for the children 
to grasp lessons easily and properly. 

(12) The existing rate of stipends is insufficient to cover all 
necessary expenditure of the inmates. Looking to the 
spiral rise in the prices of commidities, for the last three 
years, the present rate of stipend is inadequate. It is 
suggested that revision in the stipend be made and it 
should be raised. 

(13) Due to relaxation of educational qualifications the tribal 
teachers lack adequate subject knowledge and teaching 
skills which, in turn, affect the quality of education. It 
is suggested that only the qualified and trained teachers 
may be appointed. 

(14) In view of equality perspective, incentives like 
scholarships, free boarding and lodging, free supply of 
text books, writing materials, uniforms etc. are to be 
provided to tribal children in order to overcome their 
socio-economic problems. The efforts may be made to 
cover 100 percent students. 
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